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most intense admiration. They have 
come down to us from departed ages, like 
messengers of love ; they assure us, with 
touching eloquence, that human genius 
and affection, the aspirations and wants, 
the sorrow and the enthusiasm of the soul, 
were ever the same ; they invoke us to 
endure bravely, and to cherish the beau- 
tiful and true, as our best heritage. So 
speak they, and so will they speak to un- 
born generations. In the silent poetry 
of their expressive forms lives a perennial 
sentiment. They keep perpetual state, 
and give the world audience, that it may 
feel the eternity of genius, and the true 
dignity of man. 




MARBLE AND BRONZE. 

• HOEVER has given his at- 
tention to the subject, cannot 
but have remarked the supe- 
svj\A>^7ry riority of bronze over marble 
(jQ^j) as a lasting embodiment of 
(£> art, in this country. The 
delicate tracery of some of the most ex- 
quisite marbles of Greenwood Cemetery 
has already a sombre and worn ensemble 
— a general looseness of contour, and a 
gradual diminution of grace, beauty, and 
perfection of keeping, that is hardly felt 
in the Grecian marbles, which have en- 
dured exposure to the open air for three 
thousand years. In many instances the 
constituent elements, even, are resolving 
again to earth. But this is not the case 
with bronze, which apparently embodies 
the quintessence of immortality, and 
boldly defies the canker tooth of decay. 
Its native grandeur and earnestness pe- 
culiarly adapt it to monumental purposes 
in a climate like our own, where marble 
is far from being that aesthetic type of 
immortality it is under the more genial 
skies of Greece and Rome. 

With respect to ground ornamentation, 
it is perhaps owing to the changeful na- 
ture of a republican government, and 
those frequent financial crises of our 
money market, which, by an abrupt 
change of proprietorship, frequently oc- 
casion sad confusion in the plans and 
taste of the owners, that bronze and 
marble are not more generally employed 
in rural nooks and comprehensive sites ; 
for rich and luxuriantly as nature has 
dowered our new country, her charms are 
materially heightened by the accessories 
of art. Green fields and blue skies are 



enticing ; but the presence of brother man 
is wanted, to whom we can whisper, " How 
sweet is solitude!" Eevn his eloquent 
counterfeit — in the magnificent tones and 
deep, fierce shadows of bronze, and the 
marble nymph, floating in a trembling 
play of half-palpable, half-dreamy light, 
enhances the picturesqueness of effect. 

But this is a democratic country — or, 
an aristocracy where all are the upper 
crust ; and the surface of our goodly earth 
is mostly fenced off with utilitarian farms, 
cultivated for their garden-sauce, fruit, 
and valuable crops — instead of being laid 
out in " estates," the residences of the 
elite, entailed with an accumulation of 
art and poesy — a family legacy from 
father to son. Save in the mansions of 
some of our merchant princes, or on the 
grounds of a few suburban villas, we find 
but little display of private statuary. 
Therefore, it is to the public grounds that 
we look to see sculpture and bronze cast- 
ing made available to the masses ; though 
the dignity and utility of bronze is far 
from being generally appreciated in 
America. No country in the world is 
richer in native ores, the materials for 
bronze casting, and the variety of marbles 
for sculpture, than our own. But bronze 
is little sought for, and sculpture is more 
respected than beloved ; though there is 
something wonderfully akin to creation 
in modelling the exquisite bust and ma- 
nipulating the eloquent statue ; and the 
emotions of the artist, if in his fine frenzy 
he were permitted to analyze them, might 
be found measurably akin to those of the 
Creator when he looked upon his noblest 
work — Man — formed in his own image, 
and pronounced it " good ;" while in 
bronze casting there is, sesthetically, a 
realization of power and force in these 
wild forays into the kingdoms of the 
gnomes, and modelling their stubborn 
elements in obedience to the subtile emo- 
tions of the heart, or the more dazzling 
chimeras of the brain, that to finite man 
is audacious, sublime, and god-like. To 
be a sculptor, one must enter the sacred 
arena of art by doffing his sandal shoon, 
soiled with vulgar clay, and boldly dare 
the highest flights of genius, intent on 
being great or nothing! Either lofty 
idealism, stern truth to nature, or palpa- 
ble caricature, is his role : there is no al- 
lowable medium, no comfortable repose 
in a hybrid distortion of aesthetical ele- 
ments. All is too palpable, too real, too 
conscientious, to be trifled with. 



In ground ornamentation, we should 
ever take into consideration the variable 
temperature of our climate, and the try- 
ing effects of abrupt transitions, from al- 
most torrid heat to polar cold, upon fine 
and delicately finished marbles exposed 
to the open air ; ever remembering that 
marble is not with us that aesthetic type 
of immortality it is in the genial cradle 
of art ; and we humbly suggest that the 
variation may be borne in mind, not only 
in behalf of individual, but the public 
economy, though we confess that as a na- 
tion we are sufficiently reckless about th-J 
latter. But let bur marble 6tatues, des- 
tined for ground ornamentation, be placed 
in those locales where the sun's fierce rayb 
and the action of the wind and rain shal; 
reach them with mitigated violence — 
tenderly regarding marble, in our climate, 
as the most fragile medium of sculpture, 
and gently guarding it by a sheltering 
nook or a woody screen. But bronze — 
our (esthetic type of immortality — place it 
out boldly in the eye of the sun. The 
golden god caresses the golden metal. 
Let it baffle our wind and sleet, our hail 
and rain ! it mocks them all, waxing fier- 
cer and darker in contour, grander and 
more magnificent in tone. True, bronze 
is, as a medium, aesthetically suggestive 
of grander emotions than marble, but it 
is also found capable of more than the 
marble's plastic manipulation. It awes 
and impresses us with the wealth of its 
broad shadows and deep, grand tones, 
while marble exults in munificent light, 
its translucent chiaroscuro, and chastened 
demitints ; yet, ornaments and monu- 
ments, of all descriptions, may be render- 
ed as gay and genial in bronze as in mar- 
ble, by the artist indulging himself in 
more grace of contour, more fullness or 
delicacy of lines, more refinement of ex- 
pression, and more admirable relief. 

But, by broaching the utility of bronze, 
we by no means aspire to' monopolize it, 
and we are not ignorant that with the 
mass it is far from being the universal fa- 
vorite — that marble is; still, by calling 
the attention of the public to its superior 
durability, as contrasted with marble, in 
out-of-door ornamentation, we humbly as- 
pire to lay a train of thought which, when 
once fired by the slow-match of popular 
reflection, will explode and bring to light 
the mineral elements stored for countless 
ages in earth's vast magazine — awaiting 
the immortality of American Art ! 

Mrs. Julia H. Latton. 



